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DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
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Our service direct to schools and libraries 
is prompt and efficient. Write for details. 
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IT’S COMPTON'S 
for 1949 


The 1949 Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is ready 
—442 pages larger than the first postwar edition. 
Compton’s is growing constantly to meet increasing 
reference needs through its dynamic continuous re- 
vision program. 

The Fact-Index—also expanded and with many 
new biographical and gazetteer entries—reaches even 
higher efficiency as the librarian’s ever-ready source 
for finding facts quickly. 

Full information upon request. Write to our West 
Coast office: 


W. L. McGOWEN, Dist. Manager 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers 
1709 W. 8th Street Los Angeles 14, California 
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OUT-OF-PRINT and HARD-TO-FIND books sup- 


plied. Also incomplete sets com- 
pleted, genealogies and town histories, periodical back numbers, 
etc. All subjects, all languages. Send us your list of book-wants 
—no obligation. We report quickly. Lowest prices. 

(We also supply all current books at publishers’ 
prices postpaid less library discount.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
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THANKS 


14 March 1949 


As I write this I am waiting somewhat anxiously to 
hear that the Governor has signed H.B. 151, establishing a 
library extension agency in the Department of Library and 
Archives. The passage of this bill by the legislature has been 
due to the wholehearted cooperation of a great many people 
all over the state. We have also received help from organi- 
zations, institutions, and individuals who are not members 
of our Association. For all your efforts I am deeply grateful. 


Our special thanks go to the American Library Associa- 
tion and Miss Helen Ridgway, to the Southwestern Library 
Association, and to Miss Sallie Farrell for the guidance and 
stimulation they so freely gave us. 


To the officers of the Association and members of the 
Legislative, Survey and Planning, Ways and Means, and 
Publicity committees, I am tremendously grateful. They 
have indeed worked hard and effectively. 


Our thanks also go to the University of Arizona, the 
Department of Library and Archives, the Phoenix Public 
Library, the Maricopa County Library, the Arizona Educa- 
tion Association, the Salt River Valley Library Association, 
Doubleday Doran & Co., the Children’s Press Inc., Henry 
Holt & Co., D. C. Heath & Co., and to members of the 
Association who have together financed our campaign. 


We are grateful to those organizations and individuals 
over the state who have taken the time to write or talk to 
legislators on our behalf. The Parent-Teachers Association, 
Arizona Education Association, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Delta 
Kappa Gamma, the Home Demonstration and Farm Bureau 
groups have been especially active. Approximately three 
thousand persons signed petitions asking for this legislation. 
To all these, our thanks. 


Also, I wish to thank the University of Arizona Library 
ond the Phoenix Public Library for purchasing the film 
“Books and People” and making it available free of charge 
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for use in our campaign. I am grateful as well to all members 
of the organization who have helped arouse public interest 
in more and better libraries. 


The response of the Association and the people of Ari- 
zona to our campaign has been enthusiastic and splendid. 
I am most humbly grateful to have had the privilege of being 
your president for the past year. 


Sincerely, 


JENNIE WELCOME, President 


Arizona State Library Association 





AN INVESTMENT 
IN LASTING BEAUTY TREND 
the new LB functional library furniture 


Lasting beauty distinguishes TREND’s contri- 
bution to your library. TREND’s modern, func- 
tional styling combines flush construction and 
rounded corners with complete economy of 
line to eliminate dust-catchers, reduce splia- 


Library Furniture 
Library Supplies 
Catalog Cases 


tering and lower your maintenance costs. Wood Shelving 
Librarians everywhere apprave of TREND as Charging Systems 
the conclusive answer to their furniture re- Tables and Chairs 
quirements. For complete information phone Exhibit Cases 
your nearest Remington Rand Inc. office or, Visible Records 
write for the booklets “TREND” and “Planning Magazine Racks 


the Library Building’. 


e 
Reminglon Rand Library Bureau + Dept. N-349 


711 S. OLIVE STREET, LOS ANGCLIS 14 + 128 S. CENTRAL AVE., PHOENIX 


























A.L.A. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Frederick Cromwell 
former Director, A.L.A. International Relations Office 


Once, it is said, you could keep on about your business of 
building better mouse traps and never worry about whether custo- 
mers were making their way through the woods. Then for whatever 
reason, probably businesslike and rational, we gradually grew accus- 
tomed to benton & bowles for buttons and bows—and the weather 
produced by barkers seemed unnatural perhaps only in its extremes. 
But the “service” professions continued to operate under their un- 
announced “public relations” program that mighty works do show 
forth, that by their works you shall know them. That was before 
“public relations” became a science and was absorbed by the science 
of advertising. Now, too bad, nothing seems unnatural except better 
mouse traps accompanied by advertising or good works without © 
vibrant publicity. 


It was decided at mid-winter A.L.A. that the International Rela- 
tions program of the association had not been sufficiently publicized. 
I agree; and I must add that, under the bright lights shining on 
practically every movement of every human being, even the publi- 
cized and essential facts of the A.L.A. International Relations did not 
impress the vision of librarians as they read and ran. 


For example, it has not been uncommon to hear a librarian 
wonder why the A.L.A. was extending itself so irresponsibly as to 
spend vast sums on international work when obviously so much 
needed doing at home. Such muttering often accompanied a lean 
feeling in the pocketbook and more than a glance at the A.L.A. 
scale of dues. 


Well, it was all gravy. A.L.A. members spent not a penny. Of 
course, many members who realized the importance of professional 
energies applied to the cause of understanding and peace did give 
their time and did apply their peculiar abilities. But the financial 
support came from the Rockefeller Foundation, the Department of 
State, and a few other smaller sources. The A.L.A., if you wish, was 
“publicized” throughout the world (except in the U.S.), and its 
members came into a glory unknown to them personally but also 
without burden to them financially. 


From 1942 through 1948 the A.L.A. International Relations Board, 
through the International Relations Office in Washington, carried 
out many projects abroad and served as an advisory and planning 
agency for American librarianship in the international field—a field 
full of library activities carried on by governments, armies, associa- 
tions, and individuals. 





Close to two million dollars were disbursed for services and mate- 
rials through the Office, from the time Harry M. Lydenberg came 
out of “retirement” to organize the facilities, until the Office closed 
in 1948. 


Major projects undertaken included: 


Exchange of library personnel between the U.S. and 
foreign countries, $70,000. 


Aid to libraries in war areas: periodicals, $390,000. 
Aid to libraries in war areas: books, $190,000. 
Library of Congress catalog for foreign libraries, $37,500. 


International Relations Office services, $125,000. 


The above projects, and several smaller ones, were entirely 
financed by the Rockefeller Foundation. In addition the Department 
of State, by contract, made available almost one million dollars for 
administering three libraries in Latin America, and for books in 
China, Latin America, the Philippines, and the Near East. There 
were other miscellaneous projects of help to foreign libraries. Through 
these activities, American publications, otherwise unavailable, were 
sent abroad, and post-war rehabilitation was helped in many ways. 


The A.L.A. Board and Office gradually became the focal point 
of world librarianship, with a large correspondence giving it an inter- 
national stamp of approval. The A.L.A. had assumed certain com- 
mendable responsibilities at no direct financial cost. Then the out- 
side help ceased. It is unfortunate that A.L.A. cannot maintain its 
position, cannot really take advantage of the past six years work 
in international affairs. 


Now the two Washington offices have combined for 1949 into 
one office from which a minimum of international energy will go 
forth. The Board, under the present chairmanship of Luther Evans, 
will bear a greater burden, for the office is still chiefly involved in 
the passage of the Library Demonstration Bill. 


International news from the office tells of a $7000 grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation to furnish library science materials for 
Japan; of three German librarians who will visit the U.S. under the 
auspices of the U.S. Military Government with itineraries prepared 
by the Office (one German librarian, Dr. Hanns W. Eppelsheimer, 
University of Frankfurt, will probably visit the U. of Arizona library 
during his travels). The office also asks for names of U.S. libraries 
willing to exchange personnel with foreign libraries. 
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WHERE DOES THE LIBRARY STAND? 


Janet Marsh 
Carnegie Free Library, Tucson 


The tug of shifting standards and contending ideals in America 
today begins early. A child usually goes to Sunday school before he 
goes to grade school, and by the time he is six his education by 
moving pictures and comic strips is well advanced. In general, the 
school and the church stand together in opposition to the less respon- 
sible influences. For instance, movies and comics extol excitement, 
lavish spending, sex satisfaction—frequently outside marriage— 
trickery, a life of ease and idleness, the adulation of an admiring 
crowd. Church and school, on the other hand, maintain that true 
happiness consists of quiet contemplation, frugality, strict sex mor- 
ality, honesty, industry, and the approbation of God and one’s own 
conscience. 


When a child is about eight years old another influence is added, 
that of the public library. And where does the library stand? 


Nowhere as yet. We hold, as it were, the mirror up to nature, 
for the books in a children’s library simply display a cross section 
of the mental muddle we are in. Indeed, in one respect I believe we 
are on a lower level than the movies or comics. That is in the matter 
of cruelty. 


A Swiss friend of mine who is in a position to know has told me 
that Americans laugh at minor calamities in the “funnies,” but the 
Germans have always laughed at situations so cruel that we would 
recoil. For we are a people of good will. Our movies and our joke 
books show it. But our fairy stories and folk lore come from sources 
as old as time and as varied as the cultures on this planet. On our 
library shelves we have myths of the Mayas, tales that have whiled 
away Arabian nights, dreams that reflect the wishful thinking of 
Chinese philosophers. We turn the children loose to explore these 
twisted channels of ancestral thought or to read Stevenson, whichever 
they will. 


Of course editors have toned down most of the old tales before 
publishing them. They have had to. Have any of you read an antique 
version of Cinderella? I did, and it ended with the wicked sisters 
being put in barrels, the barrels being pounded full of nails, and then 
pushed down hill. 


But startling things remain. A sweet little girl came up to me 
last week babbling the legend of Childe Harolde. It seems that this 
young knight went out, quite properly, to rescue his sister who had 
been abducted. In order to do this he had been reliably informed 
that he must follow a certain procedure. He must ask a question of 
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everyone he met, and when he had received a reply he must cut off 
the head of the courteous and helpful wayfarer. Childe Harolde did 
this, and he was rewarded by getting back his sister and winning 
great renown. 


Besides cruelty, there is constant trickery. Not a country but 
has legends extolling it. From Ulysses to Br’er Rabbit you can’t trust 
a single hero you meet. And as for obedience, look at Jack! As for 
laziness, look at Aladdin! 


What with stories that display the rewards of immorality on 
the one hand, and stories that preach morality on the other, the new 
world of books must certainly be as confusing to a child as the world 
of school and comics, of church and movies. 


To be sure, he has certain guides. He has his Sunday school 
teacher, and his school reading list; he has his librarian. Just how 
good are we? 


As an example of the advice a librarian may give, I take a recent 
suggestion of my own. Not long ago I handed a boy the adventures 
of Baron Munchausen to read. It seems the edition we have on our 
shelves is rather ancient. I had never chanced to open it. The boy 
came back to me shocked, and, when I glanced over the book I did 
not blame him. 


As an example of an unfortunate Sunday school selection, I 
regretfully report that we still have requests for that turgid prig, 
Elsie Dinsmore. Probably the teachers who recommend it have not 
opened the book since they were twelve themselves. 


As for the school reading lists, they are usually good, but even 
they are not above reproach. Take Rudyard Kipling, for instance. 
His genius is unquestioned, and his books should be in every chil- 
dren’s library; but the vindictiveness of the heroes of “Stalky & Co.” 
makes it an unwise choice for boys today. And as we all know, 
certain lines from such poems as “The White Man’s Burden” have 
become a by-word and a reproach. 


Something very similar has happened to Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett. She has written delightful tales which we would miss from our 
shelves, but the story which brought her greatest renown at the time 
it was published is a subject for present-day scorn. I mean, of course, 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 


There is another book which usually appears on reading lists 
and for which I wish substitution could be made, and that is Dickens’ 
“Tale of Two Cities.” My reasons are literary, not moral. We read 
Dickens now as a period piece of nineteenth century England. He 
has depicted that setting as no other author has done, and he has 
himself an historical place there as a reformer. But a child who has 
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read the “Tale of Two’ Cities” will not have the least idea why 
Dickens is great. It is a novel of the French Revolution, and besides 
it is not up to Dickens at his best. 


A story chosen from the wealth of French literature seems to me 
more gravely regrettable. The “Count of Monte Cristo” is one of the 
best novels of its day. But it is deplorably outside the moral code of 
the twentieth century. The whole motive of the second volume is 
revenge, cold-blooded and merciless. The hero evidently considers 
himself an agent of the Almighty in rendering well-deserved punish- 
ment, and he goes to any length to track down those who wronged 
him. Even the girl he had loved, because she eventually married 
another man, is involved in the final catastrophe of his calculated 
vindictiveness. 


If we are preaching good will and brotherhood among men and 
nations, how can we display in admiring print such a hero as the 
Count? : 


Certainly it is difficult to know what to do about some of our 
hand-me-downs like the old legends. But many could be, or have 
been, re-written. And my mistake with Baron Munchausen should 
never have occurred. I should have investigated and thrown out 
that edition. 


Certainly it is true that we are in a state of moral transition. 
Old codes are being thrown overboard on all sides and new ones have 
not yet been tested. 


But there are certain principles which have been strongly if 
recently established. They are. for the most part those which have 
to do with the brotherhood of man. Kipling, Burnett, and Dumas 
violated that principle in certain of their books, and substitutes for 
these should be found. 


To those of us who have been struggling with the current con- 
fusion, it is a joy to have the Arizona Library Guide appear. The 
committee which has done the job has accomplished a thoroughly 
modern and well-considered piece of work. It has not only actually 
read and discussed each book, but every available edition of each 
book recommended. Accomplishments such as this will enable the 
library to line up beside church and school as a responsible influence 
in the thinking of bewildered young folk. It is the most reliable 
reference along that line which I have seen yet, and I wish to give 
it a hail. 





Articles on new library buildings in Phoenix and Yuma will 
appear in the July issue of the ARIZONA LIBRARIAN. Other articles 
on public library work will appear at that time. Librarians are urged 
to submit articles of any length, news notes, pictures for inclusion in 
the magazine. This is your magazine; let’s hear from you. : 
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MICROFILMING THE STATE RECORDS 


The Division of Arizona History and Archives of the State De- 
partment of Library and Archives has inaugurated a most interesting 
and what promises to become a very extensive and far reaching 
microfilming program. ‘ 


The Division of Arizona History and Archives, in addition to 
being vested with the duties and powers of the office of Arizona 
Historian, transferred to it in 1939 when the latter office was abol- 
ished, is also the official custodian of Arizona archives, consisting of 
the obsolete and noncurrent records of all departments of the state 
government, and of the counties and municipalities. These records, 
many of which, though by no means all, are of very great value, 
occupy extensive quarters in the state capitol. Besides the space 
factor—a highly important one in the overcrowded capitol building— 
any system of filing which would permit the ready location of a 
desired document has been a practical impossibility, and plain storage 
has been the order of the day. The constant augmentations of archival 
material and the storage of large quantities of inflammable material 
naturally create a fire hazard, and although minimized in this in- 
stance by the fireproof character of the portion of the capitol building 
chiefly occupied by the Department of Library and Archives, it 
nevertheless exists. 


Owing to these conditions, Director Mulford Winsor has for 
several years urged that legislative provision be made for a micro- 
filming project designed to solve the problem of space, ready refer- 
ence, and protection against. fire and the ravages of time. The 1947 
Legislature complied with his wishes and authorized the installation 
of the equipment desired. 


The plant at present consists of a 35-millimeter Microfile C, 
capable of handling newspapers, maps and other large material; a 
16-millimeter Commercial Recordak RE1, for general: use; “readers,” 
and cabinets for the filing of films. Addition of a portable machine 
is contemplated. 


At present attention is being given exclusively to the filming of 
departmental records, of which, as has been said, there are great 
quantities. Contrary to the usual practice of beginning at the earliest 
date and moving forward, the noncurrent records of later years are 
being done first, for the reason that they constitute by far the greatest 
bulk, are in better order, and can be worked rapidly, thus releasing 
the most space most quickly. Of the several considerations which 
justify the project, the release of much needed space is considered the 
most urgent. 


By no means the least interesting phase of the project is the 
determination of classes of archives to be filmed and the final dis- 
position to be made of the vast accumulation. The selection of 
material for reproduction is determined solely on the basis of perma- 
nent value. For this purpose, records are classified as: 1. top histori- 
cal; 2. secondary historical; 3. administrative, including material 
transactions, legal evidence, and social value, and, 4. no value. It 
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might be explained that a record having social value is one which 
establishes the age or residence of an individual at a given time, a 
class of record which is often called for. 


The first class of record—top historical—is regarded as priceless. 
These records are filmed as security against destruction or injury, 
and the originals are preserved. Unique originals of this class not 
infrequently become museum pieces. In any event they are cata- 
loged in the Division’s Arizoniana collection. The second and third 
classes are filmed and the original records are destroyed, since for 
either legal or practical purposes the authenticated reproductions 
have the effect of originals. The fourth class of records, those having 
no value for any purpose, are destroyed without benefit of reproduc- 
tion, and the space thus released is given over to more useful occu- 
pancy. 

For reference purposes, the rolls of films, after being cataloged, 
are filed in specially constructed microfilm cabinets, and through 
the medium of markers or “flashes” inserted as the filming proceeds, 
each roll is indexed. Thus reference to any desired document is_ 
made easy. 


By such means the huge mass of archival records in the hands 
of the Division of Arizona History and Archives is being gradually 
reduced, and in the course of time the microfilm program, so far as 
official records are concerned, will be merely a matter of handling 
the records as they are received from the various governmental 
agencies. That the current progress is not more rapid is due to the 
great care necessary in the examination, classification and arrange- 
ment of the older records, almost all of which are found in extremely 
poor condition and great disorder. As it is, a quarter of the space 
previously occupied has been made available for other uses. 


It is the plan of the Director, when the filming of official records 
has been reduced to the handling of records currently received, to 
enter upon a program of filming the almost 5,000 bound volumes of 
Arizona newspapers which constitute a highly important part of the 
Division’s large collection of Arizoniana, as well as many of the rare 
books and maps. Not only will this afford the protection against 
loss or injury so often urged as an essential reason for microfilming, 
but it will greatly facilitate research. 

















LIBRARY EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
DESKS, CHAIRS, SAFES 
OFFICE AND BUSINESS MACHINES 


HOWARD AND STOFFT 


Division of 
PBSW Supply and Equipment Company 


40 E. Pennington Tucson Phone 3-4744 























DOCUMENTS FOR THE SMALL LIBRARY 
Barbara M. Smith and Donald M. Powell 


University of Arizona Library 


The world’s most prolific publisher produces the world’s least 
expensive materials. But these valuable books and pamphlets are 
frequently conspicuous by their absence from the shelves of small 
libraries. 


The United States Government Printing Office issues a steady 
flow of books, reports, maps, surveys, and other materials, thousands 
of pieces annually, containing information of the far-flung activities 
of the government and the results of studies and investigations by 
its many important departments and offices. Much of this concerns 
problems of daily life. All of it is remarkably inexpensive. 


U.S. government documents—to use the dreaded words—because 
they are not available through ordinary purchasing channels, have 
often been overlooked or even avoided by small libraries with limited 
time and staff. They are thought to be difficult to acquire and diffi- 
cult to handle. Nothing is farther from the truth. Actually they often 
supply at minimum cost information which the small library could 
not afford in any other form. 


Documents are not difficult, and no library should be without 
them. They may be of greater value to the small library than to the 
large one. It is the purpose of this article to show briefly how docu- 
ments may be selected, acquired, and handled by small libraries. 


Sources of Selection 


Two excellent document selection aids are available for the small 
library. The first is the semi-monthly current list, “Selected United 
States Government Publications.” It lists important documents of 
general interest and includes an order blank. Recently this list has 
announced such items as “Your Federal Income Tax,” that popular, 
or unpopular, handbook guide, “Irrigation Agriculture in the West,” 
and “Automotive Anti-freezes,’’ which should have been in demand 
this past winter. 


The second aid is the group of pamphlets “Price Lists of Govern- 
ment Publications.” These are*separate lists covering single subjects 
such as Health, Foods, Labor, American History and Biography, 
Weather, and Mines. They describe available books, pamphlets, 
and maps and are revised frequently. 


Both of these lists are available free of charge on application 
to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. A note or card of request will place a library 
on the permanent mailing list. 


Another good list is “100 Selected Books” which describes in 
detail such titles as ‘“‘Weather Forecasting,” useful even in Arizona, 


the perennial best seller “Infant Care,” and “Human Conservation.” 
This list, too, is available without charge from the Superintendent. 


In addition lists of the publications of various government depart- 
ments and offices are issued from time to time. Three of particular 
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concern to Arizona libraries are the “List of Available Publications 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture” and those of the Bureau of 
Mines and of the Geological Survey. 


A Few Indispensables 

No library can afford to be without certain government publica- 
tions. Of all, perhaps the most important for any library, is that mine 
of solid information, that government information almanac, the “Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the United States” with its wealth of figures on 
population, labor, finance, prices, crops, industrial production, com- 
merce, education, and a host of other subjects. It is an unbeatable 
bargain at $2.75. 


The “U.S. Government Manual” is the semi-annual guide to all 
branches of the government. It sells for $1.00, and the smallest 
library should be able to purchase it annually. Also indispensable is 
the annual “Yearbook of Agriculture,” more agricultural information 
between covers for $2.50 than can be purchased anywhere else. 
The 1948 yearbook on “Grass” should be of particular local interest. 
Libraries in the mining areas of the state will also want the “Minerals 
Yearbook” of the Mines Bureau. Advance she>ts, called “preprints,” 
are useful until the somewhat tardy yearly volume arrives. 


Magazines, too, come from the government presses. “The Child,” 
“School Life,” and the “Agricultural Situation” will be appreciated 
in every community which looks to its library for help on current 
problems. Subscription rates are very moderate. Other libraries 
will wish to consider purchase of such periodicals as the ‘Monthly 
Labor Review,” “Survey of Current Business,” “Soil Conservation,” 
and “Reclamation Era.” 


Ordering Documents 


Most of the lists described in the first section above contain 
order blanks and directions for ordering. Rules of the Documents 
Office require that payment accompany the order. Since, however, 
invoices of many libraries must be certified by a municipal office, 
two alternate plans for convenient purchase are offered by the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 


Coupons in the denomination of 5 cents, good until used in 
exchange for government publications, may be purchased from the 
Superintendent. They may be had in any amount from one dollar 
up, and many libraries keep a good supply on hand. The proper 
number of coupons is simply mailed with each order. 


Deposits of $5.00 or more are also accepted by the Superintendent 
to be drawn upon by a library or individual. Most libraries, however, 
prefer the coupon system. 


Getting Documents Out for Use 
Documents, when they arrive, are handled exactly like the other 
publications a library receives constantly. Since they vary from the 
large bound volumes of the census reports and the annual “Statistical 
Abstract” to pamphlets of a few pages, it is clear that the size, the 
content, and use will determine the manner in which each is pro- 
cessed. 


Small libraries which do not classify and catalog reference mate- 
rial will place many documents of reference value directly on the 
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shelves.’ Other volumes may be desirable for circulation and can be 
handled like any other books. Smaller publications, pamphlets, can 
be given appropriate subject headings and integrated into the pamph- 
let file. Frequently libraries place such documents on tables in the 
reading areas where readers may choose and use without formality. 
Perhaps several copies of a popular pamphlet should be purchased 
and freely circulated. Occasional losses are easily replaced at nomi- 
nal cost. 


Documents are useful. The best method of handling is the one 
which will make them most readily available and useful. Except 
possibly for the unconscious humor in the “Congressional Record” 
documents may not be entertaining, but they are vastly informational. 
They are worthy of investigation. 





MARY D. BREATHITT 


Gertrude Burt 
Carnegie Free Library, Tucson 


The retirement of Mrs. Mary D. Breathitt as Librarian of the 
Carnegie Free Library in Tucson, on March 1, 1949, brings to an end 
a career of library leadership of almost thirty years. 

Mrs. Breathitt came to Tucson with her husband, an attorney 
for the Southern Pacific Railroad, in 1906. Shortly thereafter they 
went to Mexico, first to live in Cananea, and later, as she puts it, 
“up and down the line.” 


It was during a vacation in Tucson a few years later that Mrs. 
Breathitt was asked by the library board to fill the position of the 
librarian who had been taken seriously ill. “I didn’t know anything 
about it,” Mrs. Breathitt says, “and I told them so.” But the board 
persisted in its request, and after a course at the library school in 
Berkeley, Mrs. Breathitt became librarian, a post she held for nearly 
thirty years. 


When Mrs. Breathitt took over, the Tucson library had about 
10,000 volumes, mostly of poor quality. She had one assistant. Today 
the library has more than 80,000 volumes, and a staff of 16. “I hope,” 
she says, “I am leaving it better than I found it.” 


Mrs. Breathitt accomplished much. In 1923 a real children’s 
library was started. In 1938, with the help of PWA funds, three 
wings were added to house offices, children’s rooms, and stacks. In 
1941 the original part of the building was rebuilt after a fire which 
partially destroyed the reading room and foyer. 


One of the most important steps in library progress was the 
extension of library service to all of Pima County through a contract 
with the county board of supervisors in 1945. 


Mrs. Breathitt’s influence will remain in the institution she 
headed for so long. She will be greatly missed and gratefully remem- 
bered by all who worked with and knew her. 
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Now -- GOLDEN BOOKS 


Prebound in 
GOLDENCRAFT BINDING 


Heavy Impregnated Cloth Binding 
Covers Printed in Four Colors 

Singer Sewed for Extra Strength 
Wide Canvas Hinge for Durability 
Title and Author Printed on Backbone 


® Write today for information and prices on these popu- 
lar Golden Books in new and everlasting Goldencraft 
Bindings! 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


333 E. Ontario St. Chicago 11, Illinois 























THE DIETER BOOKBINDING 
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Certified Library Bindery 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Complete Binding Service 


For Libraries and Schools 


Our Picture Covers make very attractive bindings 


for popular fiction and children’s books 

















ADD TWO: AVONDALE AND MORRISTOWN 


Add two to Arizona’s growing libraries in this year of our exten- 
sion agency. Avondale and Morristown have opened libraries. 


Avondale’s library, sponsored and operated by the Woman’s 
Club, was opened Friday, January 14. There is a good stock of books 
from the County Library, Mrs. Edward H. Lyon, President of the club, 
reports. The library is open from 2:30 to 5:00 Tuesday and Friday 
and from 7:00 to 9:00 on Monday. There is a story hour on Tuesday 
at 2:35 for preschool and primary grade children and on Friday at 
4:00 for older children. 


With help from the Wickenburg Public Library Mrs. Merle 
Lomker has started library service to the people of Morristown. 
Part of the collection is made up of 85 books donated by the Wicken- 
burg library. At present the collection is housed in the Morristown 
garage and is open from 2 to 5 p.m. on Wednesday afternoon. 








Here’s your chance to try MYSTIK TAPE 
without charge 


Mail this ad to us together with your 
name, address and library connections, 
and we will be pleased to mail you a 


sample with instructions. 


ALEXANDER-STAFFORD 
CORPORATION 


1 Ionia Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















NEWS AROUND THE STATE 


Frederick Cromwell, whose article on the IRO appears in this 
issue, returned to his position as Librarian at the University Library 
on January 1 after having served as director of the IRO since 
April 1947. 


Dorothy Burge, Librarian at the American Institute for Foreign 
Trade, will be Librarian at the new West High in Phoenix when it 
opens in the fall. All donations of back issues of magazines will be 
greatly appreciated, she reports. 


Miss Eloise Rue, Chairman of the Library Science Department 
of Chicago Teachers College, will be guest professor in the Library 
Science Department of Arizona State College at Tempe for the sum- 
mer session 1949. During the first session Miss Rue will teach two 
new courses: Library Materials for Children, and Library Materials 
for Adolescents. During the second session she will offer School ” 
Library Administration and Book Services. The latter concerns 
loans, reading guidance, and reference. Miss Rue is a specialist in 
children’s books, subject indexing, and curricula, and in the tech- 
niques which make the library a vital asset to the elementary and 
high school programs. These will be the first library science courses 
to carry graduate credit for those with a library science minor, or 
with consent of the instructor. 


Arizona representatives in the House and Senate in Washington 
are backing the Library Demonstration Bill and will try to help it 
through this session of Congress. Librarians can do their part by 
writing to make known their support of this fundamental legislation 
which will so greatly strengthen our new state agency. 


Gertrude Hill has left her position as Head of the Circulation 
Department at the University Library to join the staff of the Santa 
Paula Public Library in California. 


Work of local artists is being featured by libraries in Nogales 
and Bisbee. Ann Ashby writes that the current Nogales show of the 
Dabble and Daub Club’s experiments in finger painting has attracted 
comment and interest. Work from the art school at Tubac and from 
local artists is also shown at the Nogales library. Exhibits at Bisbee, 
says Rubi Boyce, Librarian, have included portraits and landscapes 
in watercolor and oil. Each person’s work is shown for about a 
month and is described in the Bisbee newspaper. 


Bisbee has also started a teen-age corner where fiction and non- 
fiction suitable for high school book reports is conveniently arranged. 
The Copper Queen Library also received recently a gift of 500 vol- 
umes from the Reverend John L. Howard including a number of 
books for the art section. 
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One of the most popular features of the Wickenburg Library is 
the free-for-all table by the door which holds many current issues 
of magazines donated by Wickenburg residents. Patrons merely 
help themselves to what they want. This appears to be a good way 
of spreading magazines throughout the community. 


A correction to the statistics for the Williams Library published 
in the January Librarian comes from Mrs. Edna Cole who reports 
that Williams contributed $666.00 and Coconino County $250.00 to the 
1948-49 budget. The librarian receives no salary but gets living 
quarters with all expenses paid. 


Mary Hanna, former staff member, has returned to the Carnegie 
Free Library in Tucson. 

More evidence of continued library growth and improvement 
comes from Mrs. George Bowen at Tempe who writes that Miss Grace 
Harris, formerly with the Library of Congress, is rearranging and 
classifying the non-fiction at the Tempe Public Library. And from 
Tempe, Flagstaff, Wickenburg, and others comes word that they 
are in need of space or adding shelves, files, other equipment. 


Sr. Fernando Pesqueira, director of the new Biblioteca y Museo 
de Sonora, called at the University of Arizona Library recently to get 
acquainted and to inquire about fumigating processes for library 
and archival materials. His library will be a repository for old 
records of Sonora, many of which he has already collected. He has 
a magnificent building in which to start this important library work 
of interest to the whole Southwest. The University Library has dis- 
patched on exchange a number of works of southwestern interest. 


The Clifton Woman’s Club is making plans to house its library 
in the new recreational building being planned for the community. 


Things have been stirring no less in the school libraries than in 
the public libraries. Gladys R. Burkett from Casa Grande Union High 
School, Ruth Dotson of Sanders High School, Willimina S. Schultz, 
Tolleson Union High, and H. T. Brawley from St. Johns all report 











TRY 

HUNTTING’S 

COMPLETE LIBRARY SERVICE 
We are in position to fill all orders, promptly and carefully— 
We will supply any book—of any publisher—in any binding— 

—AND— 
We especially recommend—for books subject to hard usage— 
HUNTTING’S 
LIBRARY BUCKRAM BINDINGS 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
Library Specialists 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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that their libraries are being classified and cataloged for the first 
time. Mrs. Burkett reports that cards are being typed by the typing 
class. Both faculty and students are more library conscious, and 
library orientation is being planned for the freshmen in the fall. 
Miss Dotson writes that she particularly needs books for younger 
children. Mrs. Schultz’ student assistants have organized a Library 
Club which holds monthly meetings. Mr. Brawley writes that the 600 
volumes cataloged constitute about one-third of the collection. St. 
Johns High School Library has added the Abridged Readers’ Guide, 
and is now waiting for equipment so that the library can be moved 
from its restricted enclosure to permit more freedom of browsing 
and use of the books. 


The new addition to the Phoenix College Library will house the 
periodical room, conference room, and student study adjacent to the 
bookstack. Barbara Smith will be in charge of the periodical room 
where indexes, periodicals, pamphlets, newspapers, and maps will. 
be filed. The second level to the stack will be completed during 
th summer. It will have a capacity of 20,000 volumes. 


From Fredonia Myrtle Sellman, Librarian, reports that the Fre- 
donia schools with an enrollment of fewer than 125 pupils now have 
a growing book collection of more than 1,800 volumes including a 
collection of periodicals. 


The Library Club organized this year at the Nogales High 
School has raised money for purchase of about $100 worth of books 
according to Ernest Flotwo, Librarian. The club members also aid in 
library work whenever necessary. 


The library at Murphy School was opened in October 1948 and 
has already become an integral and cooperating unit of the school 
system Myrna Larson, Librarian, reports. In spite of the shortage of 
books, circulation is heavy, with a 100% turnover during some 
months. Throughout the year children from 4th grade up havé 
constant access to the library. Lower grades have special story hours. 
Teachers already report a decided improvement in reading ability 
and general interest of the children. 


To accommodate increasing enrollment and meet the require- 
ments of changes in courses of study, the Mesa High School Library 
has moved fiction and non-fiction for general circulation to open 
shelves in the reading room. The entire collection of 7,000 volumes 
was relettered by Mabel MacDonald, Assistant Librarian, and the 
shift has proved highly satisfactory. Shelving moved from the stack 
room has provided space for research in connection with required 
English courses. There are tables and chairs convenient to encyclo- 
pedias, magazines and non-circulating reference materials. Here 
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students may easily consult with librarians on study problems and 
library techniques. 


Phyllis Bayley from the Phoenix College Library will attend 
the summer session at Simmons College in Boston. 


The University of New Mexico Library now has microfilm and 
bound photostats of archives from the Spanish Archivo General de las 
Indias, the Mexican Archivo General de la Nacion, and the Biblio-. 
teca Nacional, together with archives of the museum of Santa Fe. 
Altogether this amounts to about 700 volumes of primary research 
material on the early history of the Southwest. 





NOMINATIONS FOR OFFICERS 
1949-1950 


As we go to press before the convention, we learn that the nomi- 
nating committee will present the following slate of officers for the 
Arizona State Library Association for the coming year: 


President: Miss Gertrude James, Supervisor of Libraries, Phoenix 
Elementary Schools 


First Vice-President: Mrs. Willimina Snyder Schultz, Librarian, 
Tolleson Union High School 


Second Vice-president: Mr. Donald M. Powell, Reference Librarian, 
University of Arizona Library 


Secretary: Miss Claire Yotter, Assistant Librarian, North Phoenix 
High School 


Treasurer: Mrs. Ellen E. Russell, Librarian, Amphitheater High 
School, Tucson : 
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Serving Librarians Satisfactorily 
Has Become A HABIT 
At Our Plant 


A HABIT 
We Shall Always Maintain 


Prebound “BOUND TO STAY BOUND” Library 
Books BINDINGS Rebinding 


New Method Book Bindery 


Inc. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 














WAR, 
POLITICS. 


AND 


INSANITY 


By C. S. Bluemel, M.A., M.D. 


Here the psychiatrist looks at the politician and 

records his observations both for the layman and 

the scholar. 
“The author throws a penetrating light on the psychiatry of 
history.”—Springfield Republican. 
“A critical evaluation of leadership.”—The Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science. 
“Brilliant psychiatric analyses.’”—Hartford Daily Courant. 
“The psychiatric analyses are intensely interesting.”—Denver 
Post. > 
“Written for the layman in simple fashion.”—Rhode Island 
Medical Journal. 

Price, $2.00 
WORLD PRESS, INC. 


Distributed to the trade by Alan Swallow, Publisher 
2679 South York St., Denver 10, Colorado 














WESTERN LIBRARY SERVICE 


7262 Beverley Boulevard Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Trade books of all publishers; both adult and 
juvenile books at regular library discounts. 
Prebound juvenile books. List on request. 


—Prompt, efficient service— 
































LIBRARIANS, 


everywhere, attest to the added value 


* TREASURE TROVE COVERS 


give to rebound books. 


65% 


. of the worn books sent to us for rebinding are done in these 
attractive covers. 
The remaining percentage are bound in 
**Treasure Trove Designed Covers 


ARE YOU GETTING FULL VALUE IN RETURN FOR 
YOUR REBINDING DOLLAR? 


HERTZBERG CRAFTSMEN 
Box 1413 Des Moines 5, Iowa 


*Reproduction of publishers’ original cover. 
**Appropriately designed for the title classification. 























A NEW BUILDING.... 


built just for you 

We have moved in, but our beautiful new 
building was built with only one thought 
in mind: Better service for you. It was 
especially designed for the warehousing, 
handling, and shipping of books. The 
greatly expanded facilities it puts at our 
disposal enables us not only to maintain 
the largest stock of trade and library books 
on the Pacific Coast but to give immediate 
attention and prompt service on our library 
customers’ orders. 


A. C. VROMAN 


Incorporated 
383 South Pasadena Avenue 
Pasadena 2, California 
TRADE AND LIBRARY BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 

















